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Pace Doubled in Turning Out 
Defense Flight Instructors 


C. A. A. Pilot Graduates 
Flock to Army, Navy 


Flight instructors are being turned 
out for defense by. the C, A. A. pilot 
training program at almost double the 
best previous rate, while the number of 
student pilot graduates entering the 
Army and Navy continues to increase, 
Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator, has an- 
nounced. 

Flight instructors have been going to 
the Army, Navy, Canadian Air Force, 
and the airlines at the rate of 216 a 
month since June 1, as compared with 
the 3-month average of only 112 a 
month previous to June 1. C. A. A. 
student pilots have been answering de- 
fense calls at the rate of 916 a month 
since the first of June, well ahead of 
the previous 3-month average of 863. 
A grand total of 12,079 students and in- 
structors have joined the defense effort 
since the C. A. A. pilot-training pro- 
gram began, General Connolly stated. 

“This is exactly the state of affairs 
we would have wished,” Administrator 
Connolly commented, “although we did 
not actually plan it this way during the 
last quarter. We are planning it that 
way for the coming year, however, due 
to the bottleneck of instructors which 
defense authorities envision, and we 
expect the percentage of instructors to 
continue to increase in relation to the 
firures of pilots trained.” 

These instructors are all C. A. A. 
trained students who have gone through 
the Elementary, Secondary, Cross-Coun- 
try, and Instructor classes of the Pro- 
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gram and who are now working either 
at the civilian schools where the Air 
Corps is having cadets trained, at 
schools of the Canadian Air Force, as 
active members of United States Air 
Corps and Navy forces, or as copilots on 
the nation’s airlines. Most of these last 
replace airline pilots who have been 
called to the colors. 

As of March 1, a total of $941 C. A. A. 
trained instructors had entered service ; 
by June 1 there were 1,279, and by Sep- 
tember 1, 1,926. 

By March 1 a total of 4,813 C. A. A. 
trained students had entered the mili- 


(Sce Instructors, page 260) 


Journal Read in Brazil, 
Traveler Finds on Trip 


There are interested readers of 
the Crviz AERONAUTICS JOURNAL 
even in far away Brazil, according 
to Mrs. Alice R. Hager, Chief of the 
Public Information Section of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, who re- 
turned recently from a trip to that 
nation. 

Mrs. Hager said that she saw 
copies of the JoURNAL in the office 
of Lt. Comdr. H. B. Temple, who 
is head of the United States Naval 
Air Mission to Brazil, and also in 
the offices of the Department of 
Civil Aeronautics of the Brazilian 
Air Ministry. 


Regional Managers 
Discuss More C. A, A. 
Decentralization 


Seven of the eight regional managers 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
recently concluded a week’s meeting in 
Washington with high-ranking execu- 
tives of the Administration at which the 
groundwork was laid for further decen- 
tralization of activities. 

Specific field problems discussed and 
decisions reached on a transfer of more 
technical and administrative work from 
Washington to the regions were not 
made public. It was explained that sev- 
eral legal details must be worked out 
first before any announcement can be 
made, and further studies must be made 
of the practicability of the suggestions 
and recommendations advanced at the 
meeting. 

During the course of the week’s meet- 
ing the regional managers were ad- 
dressed by Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for air, and Brig. 
Gen. Donald H. Connolly, Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, both of whom dis- 
cussed decentralization. Directors of 
services within the Administration who 
discussed their work with the managers 
included Maj. Lucius D. Clay, Assistant 
to Administrator, whose subject was 
airports; Dean R. Brimhall, Director of 
Research; Grove Webster, Director of 
Civilian Pilot Training; A. S. Koch, Di- 
rector of Safety Regulation; Thomas 
Bourne, Director of Airways; and A. E. 
Stockburger, Executive Officer. Howard 
F. Rough, regional manager at large, 
was in charge of the meeting. 

The group also was addressed by 
Commander Francis W. Reichelderfer, 
head of the Weather Bureau, who dis- 


(See REGIONAL PARLEY, nezt page) 
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Aviation Industry 
Asked by C. A. A. 
To Standardize Fuel 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has requested, in the interests of na- 
tional defense, that the aviation industry 
cooperate voluntarily in adopting stand- 
ard aviation fuels for commercially op- 
erated aircraft. 


The request was in the form of a re- 
lease (Safety Regulation Release No. 
61) which has been submitted to all 
scheduled air-carrier operators, aircraft 
and engine manufacturers, and to a 
number of interested agencies. These in- 
cluded the Air Transport Association; 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America; Airline Pilots Association ; 
American Petroleum Institute; Matériel 
Division, United States Army Air Corps ; 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association ; 
Office of Production Management; So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers ; National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; 
and Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy De- 
partment. 

The C. A. A. pointed out that the War 
and Navy Departments already have 
standardized on 65-, 73-, 91-, and 100- 
octane aviation fuel, and quoted Major 
General Arnold, Chief of Army Air 
Forces, on the adoption of standard avia- 
tion gasolines for commercially operated 
aircraft. “This will not only facilitate 
the production of aviation gasolines but 
will permit and simplify the servicing of 
military aircraft wherever commercial 
servicing facilities are available,” he 
said. 

“An opinion already advanced is that 
little progress toward standardization 
of fuels can be made in connection with 
existing types of engines inasmuch as 
the pump from 72- to 91-octane involves 
a large increase in the expense and the 
amount of lead,” the C. A. A. stated. 
“However, we do not necessarily propose 
to advocate the use of 91-octane fuel in 
existing engines now certificated to use 
80-octane fuel in view of the fact that 
73- and 91-octane fuels can be mixed pro- 
portionately so that the required 80- 
octane fuel is obtained. Although this 
would present an added complication as 
a result of the mixing problem involved, 
nevertheless it would tend to alleviate 
the objections raised which pertain to 
the economic and lead-content factors. 

“It is generally known that the man- 
ufacturers of high-output engines are 
already developing their new engines on 
the new grades of fuel which automati- 
cally will result in standardization. 

“We fully realize that there are very 
definite complications and ramifications 
involved in effecting the proposed stand- 
ardization. However, we anticipate that 
there are no problems involved in ac- 
complishing the proposed transition 
which cannot be handled effectively.” 
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The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for 21%4 years has been working on the 
development of practical means to con- 
trol the hazard of fire in the air. More 
than 1,700 powerplant installation fire 








tests have been conducted, and hun- 
dreds more will be held. 
Manufacturers, operators, and cer- 


tain officials within the Administration 
requested that the C. A. A. attempt to 
solve the aircraft fire problem. They 
also offered many helpful suggestions 
on how it could be done. The tests are 
based on the needs of the industry. 
Practical results are the chief aim. 

The tests are conducted to determine 
(1) suitable means for detecting fires, 
(2) suitable means for extinguishing 
fires, (3) the effect of fire upon struc- 
tural materials. A complete power- 
plant installation has been set up at the 
National Bureau of Standards. This 
includes engine, propeller, fuel and oil 
systems, nacelle structure, cowling, and 
part of a wing. Flying conditions are 
simulated. The engine runs during the 
test and an air blast over the engine is 
obtained from a wind tunnel. 

The first phase of the program has 
been completed by the C. A. A.’s Tech- 
nical Development Division. This tested 
the conventional radial air-cooled en- 
gine installation. A report on _ this 
phase is being prepared. Tests are 
now being conducted on the newer, 
more closely cowled type of engine in- 
stallation. 

Other tests are planned. They will 
involve proposed cowlings, installations 
for both radial and in-line air-cooled 
engines, liquid-cooled engines, pusher 
installations, primary and auxiliary 
engines within the wings. Fire hazards 
not directly connected with powerplants 
also will be studied. These include 
fires involving fuel tanks, fuel systems, 
cabins, cockpits, ete. 





Regional Parley 
(Continued from preceding page) 


cussed the 
the C. A. A 

Regional managers attending the 
meeting were: Region 1, John E. Som- 
mers; Region 2, George Vest; ~— 3, 
Harold R. Neely ; Region 4, L. EI- 
liott ; Region 5, Leonard Jurden ; scene 
6, J. S. Marriott; and Region 7, R. D. 
Bedinger. Marshall Hoppin, manager 
of the newly created Region 8, which 
comprises Alaska, did not attend the 
meeting, since a number of new con- 
struction projects in Alaska required his 
attention. 


relation of his agency with 
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Board Suspends License 
of Hugh C. Robbins 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has con- 

firmed an Examiner’s report recom- 
mending suspension for 60 days of the 
commercial pilot certificate (No. 1199) 
held by Hugh C. Robbins, of New York 
City. 
The Board stated that Robbins vio- 
lated the Civil Air Regulations by fly- 
ing an aircraft at an altitude of less 
than 500 feet on a civil airway, and 
that he flew his airplane on a civil air- 
way closer than 500 feet to other air- 
craft. 

Robbins was the pilot of an airplane 
which flew over the British battleship 
Malaya in an effort to obtain photo- 
graphs in lower New York Bay on 
April 6. 
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New Aeronautical Publications 


Among recent government publica- 
tions dealing with the subject of aero- 
nautics are the following: 

ARMY REGULATIONS 95-20; Arr Corrs: AIR 

Corps Boarp; July 3, 1941; supersedes 

Ar 95-20, Nov. 9, 1934; One page. Price 


5 cents. Classification number WwW 
1.6/1 : 95-20. 
ARMY, Basic FIELD MANUAL 21-25; ele- 


me itary map and aerial photograph read- 

ing. 100 pages, illustrated. Price 30 

cents. Classification —o W 1.33: 21- 

25. Supersedes chap. 5, Basic Field Man- 

ual, v. 1, April 2, 19: 38. 

TRANSIT OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT; agreement 
between United States and Mexico, signed 
at Washington April 1, 1941, proclaimed 
by President of United States April 28, 
1941. 6 pages. Price 5 cents. Classifi- 
cation number § 9.5/2: 971. 

When ordering these publications, 
send remittance by postal money order, 
express order, coupons, or check to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Always give title, issuing office, or 
classification number when listed. 














Summary of Active Certificates 


[As of Oct. 1, 1941] 


Pilot certificates of competency- ------ 91, 442 
Airline transport certificates of com- 
ON REE ETE PDS PEE ION oe eT 1,554 
Student pilot certificates. --..-....----- 93,177 
Glider pilot certificates of competency - 158 
Student glider pilot certificates--_------ 553 
Mechanic certificates of competency - 13, 259 
Parachute rigger certificates of compe- 
ee ee 641 
Ceeeeetes mies... -..-..<<<225-- 23, 496 
Uncertificated aircraft--_---.....-.------ 447 
Certificated gliders__-- --...--- pice 59 
Uncertificated gliders-----.-..--------- 109 
Ground instructors certificates of com- 
ie aie 5 icon anndeiaribidemasinikshih iveihiciann 4, 287 
Air-traffic control-tower operators cer- 
tificates of competency -------------- 386 
Air carrier dispatchers certificates of 
DORI oon cnnanesseetenseuaesies 432 
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Ratio of Non-Air Carrier Accidents 
To Number of Aircraft in Use Drops 


20% Decrease Shown 
For First Quarter, 1941 


Following is a report on non-air-car- 
rier accidents for the first quarter of 
1941 issued by the Safety Bureau of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Each set of 
figures contained in a table is accom- 
panied by an analysis. 


Non-Air Carrier Accident Report— 
First Quarter of 1941 


Although the total number of acci- 
dents reported to the Safety Bureau for 
the first quarter of 1941 is higher than 
for the first quarter of 1940, the ratio of 
accidents to the number of aircraft in 
use shows a decrease of approximately 
20 percent, 

There were 20,422 certificated non-air 
earrier aircraft and 444 uncertificated 
aircraft at the end of the first quarter 
of 1941, making a total of 20,866 non- 
air-carrier airplanes. For the first 
quarter of 1940 there were 12,100 cer- 
tificated and 528 uncertificated non-air 
carrier aircraft, making a total of 12,628. 
In the first quarter of 1941, 684 aircraft 
were involved in accidents, while for the 
corresponding period of 1940, 516 air- 
craft were involved. These figures 
show that 3.28 percent of all non-air 
carrier aircraft were involved in acci- 
dents during the 1941 period, as com- 
pared to 4.09 percent during the same 
period for 1940. 


Class of Injury—Table I 


Fatal | serious Minor | None] Total 





= 41 | 21 45 577 684 
Percent !.....-. 0. 20 0. 10 0.22 | 2.76 | 3.28 
ae 31 | 29 37 | 419 516 

29 | 3.32 | 4.09 


Percent !. ----| el, .2 
| 


_! Percentage of total number of non-air carrier 
aircraft. 


Table I, in which accidents are 
broken down by injury to personnel, 
shows a definite improvement in each 
injury category when compared on the 
basis of the total number of aircraft in 
use. 


Aircraft Damage—Table II 














Per- Per- 

1941 | cont 1 1940 | cent | 
Washout eek ee 67 | 0.32 58 | 0.46 
Overhaul___._- tines 94] .45| 148] 1.17 
Major assembly_..._____- 356} 1.71 | 292) 2.31 
Minor and none. inti ae - 80 18 15 
pn een at 3.28 | 516| 4.09 














_! Percentage of total number of non-air carrier 
aircraft. 


In table II the accidents are broken 
down by resultant damage, and it shows 
a marked reduction in the percentage of 
airplanes washed out, requiring over- 
haul, and requiring major assembly re- 
placement. There was, however, an in- 
crease in the percentage of airplanes 
receiving minor damage. 


Nature of Accidents—Table III 


























Per- Per- 
1941 cent ! 1940 cent! 
as cerita ----| 392 |1.88 179 | 1.42 
re: 81 | .39 7 . 62 
Spin-stall ‘ 26 | .13 39 31 
Structure. _.__. 7 | .03 8| .062 
— with other air- 
EN EOS MEARS 3] .01 2 016 
Collison with trees, wires, 

EE aS 20 | .095 31 25 
essed ayers. pabreinailin 99 | .48 63 | .498 
_ 9 | Saas 32 | .15 103 . 816 
Propeller - Sich 1 | .005 2 016 

es 2] .01 4 032 
Parachute (’chute failed 
or fouled) ---.-- ie See Sees 
Other_... immed 19 | .09 7) .05 
. a 4 684 |3. 28 516 | 4.09 





_' Percentage of total number of non-air carrier 
aircraft. 

2 The apparent reduction in taxying accidents is 
due, in a lage measure, to a change in analysis 
whereby a number of 1941 taxying accidents are 
considered mishaps rather than accidents. Mishaps 
are defined as minor accidents which are not poten- 
tially serious, and which will be discussed in a later 
report. 


In studying the nature of the acci- 
dents in table III, the most encouraging 
factor is the marked reduction in “col- 
lision in full flight” and in “spin” ac- 
cidents. These always have had a high 
percentage of fatalities. The relatively 
high percentage of aircraft involved in 
“forced landings” can be attributed, in 


(See ACCIDENTS, page 268) 








Hazards of Approaches and Landings 
Described in Student Pilot’s Essay 


A student is less likely to make the 
same mistake twice if he has to write 
about it. This theory has been put into 
practice by Matthews and Rappaport, 
Civilian Pilot Training flight operator 
at Roosevelt Field, N. Y. If a student 
has an accident or makes a mistake 
which might have caused an accident, 
he is required to write an essay on the 
particular maneuver being practiced. 

Following is an essay, in part, writ- 
ten by Robert L. Maxwell, pilot trainee 
from New York City College: 


Hazards Encountered in Making Ap- 
proaches and Landings 


The many hazards encountered in 
the approach to a landing at an airfield 
are among the main causes of airplane 
accidents. For this reason every stu- 
dent pilot should make a detailed study 
of the hazards resulting from the vio- 
lation of air traffic rules and regula- 
tions, particularly in landing. 

The Civil Air Regulations are quite 
specific in regard to the elimination of 
these hazards. To many pilots the Air 
Traffic rules seem to be extremely strict 
and complex, but when one stops to 
analyze the reasons behind these regu- 
lations, one must admit that they were 
made for the best interest of pilots and 
their passengers at an airport. Sta- 
tistics of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
show that over a 10-year period, one 
in every four (known) violations of 
Civil Air Regulations resulted in an 
accident and that one in every three 
violations and accidents in this class 
proved to be fatal to one or more 
persons. 


Traffic Rules 


For every airport there are issued lo- 
eal Field Traffic Rules. These rules 
supplement the general Air Traffic Rules 
and Flight Regulations of the C. A. B. 
These rules are issued for the protec- 
tion of interstate and foreign air com- 
merce and must be approved by the 
C. A. B. Every pilot therefore, should 
be thoroughly familiar with the rules 
regarding his home airport and also 
every other field which he may plan to 
use or which he may be forced to use 
at any time. 

One of the most important of the gen- 
eral flight rules of the C. A. B. follows: 
“Aircraft approaching for a landing 
shall circle the airport or other landing 
area sufficiently to observe other traffic, 
unless the pilot receives other instruc- 
tions from the traffic-control operator. 
Such circles shall be made to the left, 
unless the pilot receives instructions 
from the airport traffic-control operator 
or unless local traffic rules approved by 
the Board provide otherwise.” 

Particular emphasis should be placed 
on the phrase shall circle the airport 
sufficiently to observe traffic, for it is 
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there that many have slipped up and, 
consequently, cracked up. 


Straight-Line Approach 


Another rule, as stated in the Civil 
Air Regulations, is: “Aircraft approach- 
ing for a landing shall, unless impracti- 
cable, maintain a straight approach 
course for the last 1,000 feet before 
crossing the airport boundary.” 

The straight approach gives the pilot 
ample time to plan his flight path and 
discover the possibility of collision with 
any aircraft or obstruction. By main- 
taining a straight approach the pilot 
also indicates his intention to land and 
enables other planes in the air and on 
the ground to stay clear of his intended 
flight path and landing area. 

There are a number of rules which 
govern aircraft right-of-way. One of 
these is that an airplane landing shall 
have the right-of-way over other air- 
craft in flight or on the ground except 
aircraft in distress. When landing or 
maneuvering in preparation to land it is 
the duty of the aircraft at the higher 
altitude to avoid and give way to the 
aircraft at the lower altitude. 


Distance From Other Aircraft 


The cautious pilot always should re- 
member that no aircraft should be flown 
closer than 500 feet to another aircraft 
in flight. Five hundred feet is a good 
margin of safety, and if the pilot is 
aware, as he should be, of the position 
of all other aircraft in his vicinity, he 


(See STupENT’s Essay, next page) 
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Instructors 
(Continued from page 257) 


tary services. By June 1 there were 
7,408, and by September 1, 10,153. 

In all, 65,343 students have enrolled 
in C. A. A. pilot training courses, of 
whom 52,084 students have completed 
the various courses since the summer of 
1939. Of these, a total of 7,064 have 
taken Refresher and Instructor courses, 
38,475 have taken Elementary courses, 
and 6,545 have taken the Secondary 
course. Most of the instructors com- 
ing out of recent classes have come 
from graduates of previous Secondary 
courses, which means that boys who had 
never flown before have been trained 
from their first flight up through the 
intensive courses which have made them 
competent to train others. 

They have “joined up” as follows: 


1,926 Flight Instructors for Defense 


The Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
up to September 1, 1941, had “fed” 


High Record Set 
In Placement of 
Ground Trainees 


Seventy percent of the workers 
trained in the airport ground classes 
sponsored by the CAA, WPA, NACA, and 
Office of Education have been able to get 
jobs immediately upon the completion 
of their training, Brig. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tor, announced recently. “This is one 
of the highest records of placement ever 
made in any program,” he said. 

Ground service training is a new de- 
parture in vocational work and is given 
at operating airports under the direc- 
tion of an experienced instructor. The 
first classes were started less than six 
months ago, when it became obvious 
that the industry was threatened with 
an extreme shortage of ground per- 
sonnel, 

“The commercial air lines have em- 
ployed a great many of these boys,” said 
General Connolly, “and others have been 
taken on by our own pilot training 
schools and the Air Corps schools. The 
program met with the immediate and 
enthusiastic support of airport man- 
agers everywhere and has already 
proved a gateway to the future for many 
of the students.” 

The course is designed to give 90 days 
of intensive training to qualified appli- 
eants taken from WPA lists. The 
classes are kept small for this purpose. 





trained flight instructors to various 
aviation activities as shown below: 







To instruct at Army centers__-__-~-_ 1, 001 
To instruct at Navy centers__--_- = 69 
To instruct at Canadian centers__- 282 
To active duty, Army- 210 
To active duty, Navy-- “ 60 
3 oS fl lee 304 





10,153 C. A. A. Pilot Trainees Now in 
Army and Navy Air Services 


To September 1, 1941— 


| | 
Elementary trainees 


—— —| Total 
| To Army] To Navy | 











1,710 | 























In training ----__- 3, 682 5, 392 
Accepted and under | 
GE btencaeken 1, 486 602 | 2, 088 
Total- 5,168 | 2,312 | 7, 480 
| 
Secondary trainees 
ae we 
To Army) To Navy 
In training. _- | 1,066 | 848 | 1,914 
Accepted and under | 
orders. ...-. ; 481 27 | 759 
TO $e 1, 126 | 2, 673 
Total students SO EGE SE ae SS 
pe eee ree 1, 926 
SEES ae eee 12, 079 
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July and August 
Accident Reports 


There were 36 fatal accidents occur- 
ring during July 1941, and 17 during 
August 1941, showing a decrease of 53 
percent, according to the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board. 

Four violations figured in the July 
1941 accidents and two fatal structural 
failures. One fatality was caused by a 
parachute fouling on the aircraft, and 
a simulated forced landing was respon- 
sible for one of the fatal accidents. 

Stall-and-spin accidents caused 17 of 
the fatals in August, two of which were 
caused by the urge to “show-off.” A 
pilot was flying low over his girl’s house, 
stalled, killing both his passenger and 
himself. An uncertificated student flew 
below 500 feet diving at bathers in Lake 
Erie, stalled and crashed in the lake. 


RRS 
= Io scay 
Student’s Essay 
(Continued from preceding page) 


should have no trouble maintaining this 
required distance. 

Many accidents do occur, however, in 
which the rules have not been violated. 
These usually are due to some psycho- 
logical reason on the part of the pilot. 
It is summed up sometimes by saying 
that the pilot lacks “experience.” The 
dictionary defines “experience” as the 
knowledge obtained by trial and prac- 
tice. Notice the difference between this 
and “trial and error” for, in the case of 
flying, one error may be all the pilot is 
entitled to during his flying career. The 
period when the student pilot is getting 
this experience is the critical stage in 
his flight training. 

Some years ago a special subcom- 
mittee of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics proposed a very 
interesting method for the analysis of 
airplane accidents which was accepted 
by the War and Navy Departments and 
the ©. A. A. For the purpose of acci- 
dent investigation, this report classified 
aeronautical experience as general and 
special, each of which is designated as 
total and recent. General experience 
includes the fundamentals, such as 
taxiing, take-offs, landings, and general 
air work. The student pilot who is just 
learning how to fly usually gets him- 
self into trouble because he lacks total 
general experience, while the pilot who 
has not flown in a long time lacks 
recent general experience. The only 
remedy for either is practice, which 
must be accomplished without error. 
Special experience, on the other hand, 
consists of contemplating the emer- 
gency that may arise and practicing 
recovering from such emergency. 

Another term used in this connection 
is “flying judgment.” To quote the 
C. A. A. Fuigntr Instrucror’s MANUAL 
(Civil Aeronautics Bulletin No. 5), 
“Judgment in flying is the ability to 
size up a situation quickly and accu- 
rately and deduce the correct procedure 
to be followed under the circumstances.” 
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Bulletin Advises Airmen to Check 
Fuel “Shut-Off” Valve Before Flight 


Precautions Suggested 
To Insure Safety 


Airmen were reminded of the im- 
portance of checking the fuel “shut-off” 
valve before each take-off in a recent 
safety bulletin issued by the Civil 
Aeronauties Board. 

“Rev motors before take-off to be sure 
fuel flow is sufficient” is one of the pre- 
eautions advised in the bulletin, full 
text of which follows: 


Check Your Fuel “Shut-Off” Valve 
Before Flight 
AIRMEN: The fuel “shut-off” valve 


controls the flow of gasoline from the 
fuel tank to the carburetor and should 
be checked before each take-off. 

1. Rev motors before take-off to be 
sure fuel flow is sufficient. 

2. If valve is operated by remote con- 
trol, make sure there is no lost motion 
between valve and motor—lever may be 
“on’—valve may be only partly “on.” 

3. Be careful in stepping into your 
plane because an awkward move may 
inadvertently cause your clothing to 
catch on lever, cutting off fuel supply. 


BE SAFE—TAKE-OFF WITH FUEL 
VALVE IN “ON” POSITION. 


[InpIvipuAL ACCIDENT REporTS | 


Wire Causes Crop-Duster 
Accident 


Oscar Cotton was seriously injured 
on July 31, 1940, while dusting cotton 
near Benoit, Miss. The airplane in- 
volved was a Laird Model LC-1B-200, 
powered by a 220-horsepower Wright 
J-—5 engine. Cotton held a commercial 
pilot certificate and 1 Land and 2S Land 
ratings. 

Subsequent investigation disclosed 
that about 10 minutes prior to the ac- 
cident the pilot took off from his oper- 
ating base and flew to the cotton field 
about 3 miles distant. He then made 
two dusting trips across the field in an 
east-west direction. After completing 
the second trip he changed the direction 
of the third trip so as to cross the field 
in a north-south direction. After trav- 
ersing about two-thirds of the field, the 
pilot attempted to fly under a one-wire 
telephone line stretched across the field. 
The landing gear struck a slight rise 


in the ground during the attempt, caus- 
ing the plane to overturn with resultant 
major damage. The pilot was cata- 
pulted a distance of about 30 feet for- 
ward of where the airplane came to 
rest. It is indicated that the pilot did 
not observe the wire until he was close 
to it. 

Probable cause.—Failure of pilot to 
observe and to avoid obstructions while 
crop dusting. 





Signals Confused in Glider 
Take-Off 


While attempting a glider flight at 
the Elmira Airport, Elmira, N. Y., Nancy 
C. Gribbon was involved in an accident 
that resulted in her serious injury and 
major damage to the aircraft. The ac- 
cident occurred on September 11, 1940. 
The pilot held a glider student pilot per- 
mit and had made 23 flights prior to 
the accident. The glider was a Frank- 
lin, Model PS-2. 

The glider was being towed behind 
a car to which it was connected by a 
150-foot length of *4-inch manila rope. 
The student’s instructor, Maurice Wa- 
ters, was on the tow car. As previously 
directed by her instructor, the student 
permitted the glider to attain an alti- 
tude of about 25 feet following take-off 
before she attempted to level off. When 
the left wing of the glider dipped during 
the leveling off, the instructor immedi- 
ately signaled her to raise it. Instead 
of lifting the left wing, the student 
further depressed it and allowed the 
nose to rise. The tow rope broke and 
a maneuver similar to a wing-over was 
created. The glider fell from an alti- 
tude of about 40 feet, striking on its left 
wing tip and nose, and slowly falling 
over on its back. 

The nose structure in the vicinity of 
the quick release mechanism was bent 
by impact with the ground; however, 
there was no indication that it could not 
be operated prior to the impact. In- 
vestigation indicated that the student 
became confused when signalled by her 
instructor to raise the left wing. 

Probable cause.—Pilot lost control of 
glider immediately following take-off. 

Contributing factor—Glider pilot be- 
come confused and failed to follow sig- 
nals of instructor. 
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Jones Congratulates 
U.S. Airlines on 
Safety Record 


Air lines of the Unitied States at the 
end of September completed 7 months of 
the heaviest operations in their history 
without a single fatal accident, it was 
announced by Robert H. Hinckley, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for air. 

Since March 1 the carriers have flown 
almost 90,000,000 miles on domestic and 
foreign routes. This exceeds their mile- 
age for the entire year 1938, when there 
were eight fatal accidents. 

The achievement was signalized in a 
letter of congratulation to presidents of 
the air lines from Jesse H. Jones, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Pledging that the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
other agencies of the Department of 
Commerce would do everything in their 
power to keep the safety record high, 
Mr. Jones added that “I am cautioning 
C. A. A. personnel to be particularly 
careful in light of the present increase 
in travel and in anticipation of possible 
handicaps growing out of the emer- 
gency.” 

Instructions to this effect went out to 
C. A. A. personnel operating the Federal 
Airways, the 35,000-mile network of aids 
to navigation over which most airline 
flights are made. 

The safety record for 1941 to date, Mr. 
Hinckley pointed out, is far better than 
that of any previous year, despite the 
occurrence of a fatal accident in Jan- 
uary and another in February. A rate 
of more than 54,000,000 miles flown per 
fatal accident has been achieved, which 
compares with about 40,000,000 last year 
and 30,000,000 in 1939. 

This improvement of 79 percent in the 
past two years comes on top of sharp 
earlier gains in safety. In 1936 miles 
flown per fatal accident totaled slightly 
over 7,000,000. The 1939 record is about 
330 percent better, and this year’s rate 
represents an increase of 660 percent in 
the safety factor. 


— Fatal a 
Miles flown : per fa’ 
accidents accident 
aa 71, 211, 726 10 7, 121, 173 
AERTS: 74, 700, 237 6 12, 450, 040 
aoe 78, 197, 239 & 19, 774, 655 
=a 90, 976, 063 3 30, 325, 354 
Fs 119, 482, 711 3 39, 827, 570 
Sets sven 108, 569, 000 2 1 54, 284, 











1 Estimate to date. 
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Pan American Merger 
Approved by C. A. B. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has an- 
nounced approval of the merger of Pan 
American Airways Co. (Nev.), which 
has operated across the Pacific, with 
Pan American Airways Co., Inc., and 
has reissued the certificates of con- 
venience and necessity of the Nevada 
company to the continuing company. 
In issuing its approval order on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, the Board concluded that a 
merger of the companies would result 
in greater efficiency and economy, and 
would not expand any operating rights. 
Pacific Alaska Airways, Inc., Panama 
Airways, Inc., Pan American Airways 
Co. (Nev.), and Pan American Airways 
Co. (Del.) are all included in the 
merger with Pan American Airways Co., 
Ine. Final action in the transfer of the 
Delaware company is still pending. 

The certificates reissued under the 
present order cover the Pacific opera- 
tions over the following routes: Trans- 
portation of persons, property, and mail 
between the terminal points, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Hong Kong, British 
Crown Colony, with intermediate stops 
at Honolulu, Hawaii, Midway Island, 
Wake Island, the Island of Guam, Ma- 
nila, P. I., and the Portuguese colony of 
Macau, and for a period of five years, 
between the terminal points, Manila, 
P. I., and Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments; and between the terminal points, 
San Francisco, Calif., and Auckland, 
New Zealand, with intermediate stops 
at Los Angeles, Calif., Honolulu, T. H., 
Canton Island, and Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, 





Continental to Begin 
Service on New Route 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
granted authority to Continental Air 
Lines, Inc., to begin service over a route 
between Wichita, Kans., and Tulsa, 
Okla., a certificate for which was 
granted on June 21, 1941. 

The original order, as is customary in 
orders granting new routes, provided 
that inauguration of the service should 
be deferred pending a determination 
that the national defense no longer re- 
quired such deferment. 

The route between Wichita and Tulsa 
is an extension of Continental’s route 
between Pueblo, Colo., and Wichita, 
Kans., via La Junta, Colo., Garden City, 
Dodge City, and Hutchinson Kans., and 
will expedite service between Tulsa and 
Denver. 


Air Carrier Traffic 
Reaches New High 
During August 


New highs were set in domestic air 
carrier traffic reported by 17 scheduled 
airlines during August, figures com- 
piled by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration indicate. 

The 419,417 revenue passengers car- 
ried during August 1941 represented a 
40.53-percent increase over the 298,453 
earried in August 1940. The airlines 
carried 373,204 revenue passengers in 
July 1941, and 2,362,229 during the first 
8 months of the year. 

In August 1941 the 17 airlines flew 
12,471,701 revenue-miles, an increase 
of 21.99 percent over the August 1940 
figure and a sizeable gain over the 12,- 
154,176 revenue-miles flown in July of 
this year. The total number of reve- 
nue-miles flown during the first 8 
months of this year was 86,315,223. 

Express carried in August of this year 
totaled 1,842,858 pounds, a 53.32 percent 
increase over the total for the same 
month last year. In July of this year 
the air express carried totaled 1,764,372 
pounds; for the first 8 months of the 
year the total was 11,411,738 pounds. 

Other air carrier traffic statistics and 
charts are printed on the opposite page. 
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Canadian Airline Denied 
Montreal-N. Y. Permit 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has is- 
sued an order denying the application 
of Canadian Colonial Airways, Ltd., a 
Canadian registered company, for a for- 
eign air carrier permit to operate be- 
tween Montreal, Canada, and New 
York. This order was approved by the 
President of the United States on Sep- 
tember 22, 1941. 

The basis of the Board’s decision was 
that the public interest could be ade- 
quately served by Canadian Colonial 
Airways, Inec., an American company, 
which operates between New York and 
Montreal via Albany and Glens Falls, 
N. Y., and until January 1, 1940, owned 
all of the stock of the Canadian com- 
pany. This company is operating this 
route under a certificate issued by the 
Board. 

Operation of service over this route 
by the American company was con- 
firmed in an Air Navigation Arrange- 
ment between the United States and 
Canada, which included no provision for 
the continued operation of the service 
of the Canadian registered company. 
Operation of the service by the Cana- 
dian registered company has been pur- 
suant to a joint operating arrangement 
with the American company under 
which aircraft and personnel have been 
used interchangeably. 

The order of the Board will not be- 
come effective until 90 days after the 
date it was signed by the President. 
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al os } : : Revenue pas- 
Revenue miles flown || sncnameie mappa agate senger load fac- 
| tor (percent) 
Operator 2@C—'—is > a amen: email ihe an 
Percent Percent , Percent Percent 
— | change ——- change — change || August 1941 | change —— Aueest 
over 1940 over 1940 m over 1940 over 1940 
All American Aviation, Inc_..------ = 70, 259 |_. a emell 0 r re 0 Se ee ee 
American Airlines, Inc. .........-....--.----| 2,973, 998 20. 53 | 128, 408 42.23 || 41, 656, 458 33. 28 240, 461, 886 40.01 75. 56 70. 32 
Oe OS ee 495, 551 17.95 | 15, 540 35. 76 4, 634, 959 32. 06 18, 799, 312 15. 12 51. 42 43.03 
Catalina Air Transport, Inc. --__- ‘ 22, 200 —17. 59 5, 820 —9. 33 174, 600 —9. 33 402, —12. 06 79. 99 74. 36 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. - 224, 402 25. 18 6, 760 51. 16 2, 439, 671 41.70 9, 442, 384 39. 84 53.18 48. 39 
Continental Air Lines, Inc- ----._-- ‘asanaleiea 159, 463 24. 72 2, 721 44. 89 752, 454 38. 87 835, 997 7. 59 39. 27 55. 09 
Delta Air Corporation..............-.---- 272, 836 32. 11 8, 561 72. 60 2, 317, 157 84. 23 4, 613, 238 74.70 48, 26 50. 53 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc...........-.------ ; 1, 674, 686 28. 36 49, 439 52. 68 || 17, 462, 245 47.83 100, 058, 168 33. 60 52. 96 51. 06 
Inland Air Lines, Inc._.........-.--- 134, 878 28. 19 1, 796 8. 26 483, 174 9. 43 994, 898 79. 68 35. 82 41. 96 
Mid-Continent Airlines, I ee 199, 643 41. 68 4, 103 69. 55 1, 061, 217 47.90 2, 213, 690 43. 06 46.77 45. 45 
National Airlines, Inc. sabcaeeeeatio 115, 452 13. 62 2, 374 49. 97 626, 711 75. 98 1, 408, 828 106. 84 41.44 33. 56 
Northeast Airlines, Inc._.-.------ cis asieshaniaih 128, 337 32. 51 6, 762 70. 71 1, 034, 909 78. 21 1, 260, 785 84. 44 50. 61 60. 23 
Northwest Airlines, Inc... .......-- 587, 993 8.11 19, 609 17.73 7, 735, 900 13. 06 41, 676, 823 73. 69 66. 92 63. 13 
Pennsylv ania-Central Airlines Corporation. a 677, 17: 66. 07 42, 037 70. 98 8, 005, 83. 08 29, 251, 211 71. 33 60. 05 61.73 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc iidinas . 836, 651 17. 30 48,911 35. 36 || 22, 547, 134 24. 29 179, 264, 741 85. 56 66. 80 65.15 
United Air Lines Transport Senpanetion ..-| 2,587, 498 11.81 67, 550 26.18 || 32,859, 813 20. 78 289, 286, 556 38. 90 76. 73 70. 29 
Western Air Express Corporation. ---.--- 310, 675 45. 01 9, 026 48. 33 , 020, 48. 16 28, 942, 684 51.18 61. 31 62. 83 
Total seine ws 12, 471, 701 21. 99 | 419, 417 | 40. 53 ||146, 812, 685 32. 28 949, 428, 538 48. 00 66.07 63. 27 
| 
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Hoppin Appointed 
Manager of New 
Alaskan Region 


Alaska has been created an independ- 
ent region (region VIII) within the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
Marshall C. Hoppin, of Takoma Park, 
Md., has been appointed manager. This 
announcement was made by the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, Donald H. 
Connolly. Heretofore Alaska has been 
operated under the jurisdiction of the 
Seventh C. A. A. Region and adminis- 
tered from Seattle, Wash. 

“For the past several years the C. A. A. 
has been concerned with the develop- 
ment of aviation in Alaska,” said Gen- 
eral Connolly. “Now the present world 
situation has thrown the limelight on 
the necessity for increased construction 
up there if we are to take proper advan- 
tage of the Territory’s strategic impor- 
tance to our national defense effort.” 

Mr. Hoppin, whose headquarters will 
be at Anchorage, has been Superintend- 
ent of Airways in Alaska since 1939. In 
his new capacity he will supervise the 
$20,000,000 construction program now 
under way in the Eighth Region and co- 
ordinate the work of setting up a service 
to furnish meteorological and aircraft 
movement information. 

Mr. Hoppin has had wide experience 
in the various branches of aviation, dat- 
ing back to 1917 when he served with the 
Army Air Corps. During his military 
service he became thoroughly familiar 
with the operation and maintenance of 
aircraft and engines. He has been asso- 
ciated with civil aviation since 1928, 
when he entered the government service 
as Airways Extension Superintendent. 
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Board Issues Report 
On P-CA Accident 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has is- 
sued its report on the accident to Penn 
sylvania-Central Airlines Corporation's 
trip 143 near Charleston, W. Va., on 
April 16. The accident resulted in se- 
rious injuries to one member of the crew 
and two passengers, minor injuries to 
one crew member and four other pas- 
sengers, and destruction of the airplane. 

The accident probably resulted, the 
Board stated, from “loss of power in the 
right engine due to causes unknown.” 
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Airport Projects Approved 


In accordance with the provisions of 
section 303 of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
has issued certificates of air navigation 
facility necessity, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in the opera- 
tion of the following projects: 


CALIFORNIA 
San Bruno, Munic wo Sirueet and 
Seaplane Base (WPA)- _. $464, 519 
KANSAS 
Wichita, Munic om apa 
(WPA)-_~ ee 
ILLINOIS 
Salem, Salem Airport (NYA) 7, 205 


MAINE 
Sangor Municipal Airport (CAA 
WPA) - 277, 365 
MINNESOTA 
St Paul, Municipal Aluport 
(WPA)-_- imine RAS 62,189 
MISSISSIPPI 
Greenville, Municipal Airport 
(WPA)- aidaniaedadisieete . 107,473 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismare Rs Municipal Airport 

(o, | aaa Se 32, 727 
Gri ae orks, Munic — Airport 

(WE  Y | 

TEXAS 

Breckenridge, Municipal Airport 

4; f |) ee “ ie 2, 340 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham, Whatcom County Air- 

port (CAA-WPA)-_--- _.. 182, 206 
Port Angeles, Clallam Cc ounty ‘Air- 

port (CA , | eee 35, O58 
Yakima, ( cane Airport (WI »A)_ 53, 660 


a NIN 


C. A. B. 5 and 23 Available 


Revised editions of Civil Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 5, FutlenHr INsrrucror’s 
MANUAL, and Civil Aeronautics Bulle- 
tin No. 23, Crvm Por TRAINING 
MANUAL, are now available. They may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. The price of C. A. B. 
No. 5 is 35 cents, and the price of 

A. B. No. 23 is 65 cents. 

Both editions, revised as of September 
1941, are used in the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. 











Air Navigation Facilities 


(October 1, 1941) 


Airports 
Airports with servicing t__~~- 1, 008 
Airports with paved runways-- 286 
yw cot y with two- way ri idio___- : 396 
Lighted airports ? __~- 7 691 
Airports by class: 
Municipal __- wan 2, Oe 
Commercial__—- : 848 
Private ...... - ; 26 
pS aeuceined ne 75 
Navy - a ‘ - . 32 
Mise. Gov't . A 40 
C. A. A. Int. Fids_- wiles =e 284 
Totst......... - ee 
Seaplane Bases 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Marine 
Corps_ , icant even 36 
Other sea pl: ine bases and anchorages 328 
Total 4 364 
Seaplane bases having any night 
lighting equipment 21 
Radio Aids 
Ranges (11 in Alaska, 2 in Hawaii) 303 
Range stations simultaneous, with — 
voice (10 in Alaska, 2 in 
Hawaii * 194 
Range stations nonsimultaneous, 
with voice a a 99 
Range stations, no voice (1 in 
Alaska )~— 10 
Broadeast stations a in Alaska, 
2 in Hawaii)--~- 118 
Broadeast stations, “simultaneous Tae 
(10 in Alaska, 2 in Hawaii) ~—~-- 115 
Broadcast stations, nonsimulta 
neous (1 in Alaska) -~.---~-~-~ 3 
Marker stations_-~~~- at 35 
Fan markers — : rina 143 
Voice (only ¥ stations (5 in 
Alaska) —-—- ieee 18 
Z markers (not at ri ange station) 3 


1Servicing: Hangar, repairs, and fuel 
available. 

2 Lighted airport: 
and/or floodlights. 


tjoundary and beacon 











Mail Rates Adjusted 
On United Routes 


By an opinion and order, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has adjusted the 
mail rate heretofore fixed by it for 
United Air Lines Transport Corpora- 
tion’s routes Nos. 1, 11, and 12 in order 
to take into account the mileage in- 
volved in certain additional schedules. 
The adjustments of the rates do not in- 
crease the carrier’s total mail pay. 

The adjusted mail pay rates are as 
follows: A base rate of 15.51 cents per 
airplane mile for route No. 1, of 16.82 
cents per airplane mile for route No, 11, 
and 24.74 cents per airplane mile for 
route No. 12, between all or any points 
on any of the three routes, respectively, 
for the first 300 pounds of mail or frac- 
tion thereof, plus 0.7 cent for each addi- 
tional 25 pounds or fraction thereof, 
earried on schedules designated by the 
Post Office Department. 

The Post Office Department had indi- 
cated that it would designate the addi- 
tional schedule for the transportation of 
mail. 
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Priority Aid Set 
For Makers of 
Air Instruments 


Donald M. Nelson, Director of Priori- 
ties, recently announced Preference 
Rating Order P-52, which will be used 
to extend priority aid to certain manu- 
facturers of aircraft instruments and 
accessories. 

The rating to be received by a manu- 
facturer of aircraft accessories, cover- 
ing deliveries to him of material which 
will be incorporated in his finished 
product, or which is necessary to its 
manufacture, will be based on the rec- 
ommendation of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. 

The preference rating assigned may 
be extended by the producer to his sup- 
pliers by executing a copy of the order 
i. e. by signing the acceptance and filing 
it with the Aircraft Section, Office of 
Production Management, and furnishing 
one additional copy of the order, signed 
in the same manner, to each of his sup- 
pliers. 

A supplier wishing to extend the rat- 
ing to his subsuppliers may do so by 
executing an acceptance in the same 
fashion. A supplier, however, may ex- 
tend the rating only to deliveries to him 
of material which will be incorporated 
in the finished aircraft accessories. 











New Type Approvals 


[Approval numbers and dates of assignment 
in parentheses] 


Type Certificates 


Aircraft 


G1-80, 2-place closed land mon- 
C2 (742, 


General, 
oplane. Engine, Lycoming GO-145- 
July 21, 1941). 


New Models Added to Old Type 
Approvals 


[Approval numbers and dates of approval 
of new models in parentheses | 


Aircraft 
Tayloreraft, BF—65, 2-place closed land 
monoplane. Engine, Franklin 4AC—176—B2 


(type certificate No. 699, August 21, 1941). 

Taylorecraft, BFS-—65, 2-place closed sea 
monoplane. Engine, Franklin 4AC-—176— 
B2 (type certificate No. 699, August 21, 
1941). 


Engines 
Kinner, R—53, 5-cylinder. radial air cooled, 
175 horsepower at 2,100 revolutions per 
minute at sea level pressure altitude (type 
certificate No. 153, September 3, 1941). 


Propellers 


Sensenich, 74FDS, wood, 6 feet two inches 
diameter, 4 feet four inches to 3 feet 1 
inches pitch, 90 horsepower, 2,500 revolu- 
tions per minute (type certificate No. 765, 
September 12, 1941). 


Appliances 

Shakespeare, flexible push-pull type con- 
trols, model PM—945 (type certificate No. 
131, August 30, 1941). 

Variety, low-pressure wheels, model 
VG700, 7.00—5. Approved static load per 
wheel 1,880 er (type certificate No. 57, 
September 12, 1941). 


—] 
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C. A. A. Prepares Technical Report 
on Airplane Climb Performance 


A detailed technical report on air- 
plane climb performance has been pre- 
pared by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration for distribution to the indus- 
try and interested persons. 

The publication, Flight Engineering 
Report No. 3, AtRprANgE CLIMB PER- 
FORMANCE—GENERAL DISCUSSION, AND 
CORRECTIONS FOR VARIATIONS IN ATMOS- 
PHERIC CONDITIONS, ENGINE HorseE- 
POWER, AND AIRPLANE WEIGHT, can be 
obtained from the Publications and 
Statistics Division, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

The report was prepared in order 
(a) to discuss climb performance test- 
ing and the correction of observed flight 
test data, and (6b) to encourage the 
use of uniform methods of climb per- 
formance correction. Included under 
(a) are the following: 


1. A discussion of the nature of the 
rate of climb curve versus alti- 


tude. 
2. Definitions of terms such as “pres- 
sure,” “density,” “equivalent,” 


and “critical” altitudes. 

3. Comments on details worthy of at- 
tention if satisfactory observed 
data are to be obtained. 

4. A listing of all data necessary for 

a satisfactory correction of ob- 

served data. 

detailed discussion of certain 
variables amenable to correc- 
tion to “standard” conditions, 
with examples of the applica- 
tion of two methods in which 
these corrections may be used. 

6. Tables which may be used in mak- 

ing climb corrections. 


5. A 


“The climb performance of an air- 
plane is generally expressed as the rate 
of climb, in feet per minute, at various 
altitudes in the standard atmosphere, 
and is usually represented graphically 
by a plot of rate of climb versus stand- 
ard altitude,” the report explains. “For 
a particular airplane, each curve on 
such a graph usually represents the 
climb performance at a fixed weight, 
and at the speed for the best rate of 
climb at the maximum permissible 
power. This method of defining climb 
performance permits ready comparisons 
between various airplanes and provides 
a common basis upon which such per- 
formance may be designated with gen- 
eral understanding. 

“When fiight tests are conducted to 
establish the climbing performance of 
a particular airplane, the following con- 


ditions will frequently not be those at 
which it is desired to present the climb- 
ing performance: (1) Outside air tem- 
perature, (2) power output of engine, 
and (3) airplane weight. It is there- 
fore desirable that satisfactory methods 
for correcting observed performance for 
these variations be made available. 
This report outlines methods that will 
usually be found to be sufficiently accu- 
rate for such corrections. 

“In addition to the above variations, 
for which corrections may be made, 
there are other uncontrollable, and as 
yet not amenable to simple correction, 
factors influencing climb performance,” 
it continues. 

“The principal factor of this nature is 
the condition of the atmosphere at the 
time of the flight tests, including turbu- 
lence and velocity effects. Since these 
factors do not lend themselves to a ready 
correction to calm air conditions, they 
will not be discussed in this report ex- 
cept to mention that climb tests should 
be conducted under conditions such that 
these factors are at a tolerable mini- 
mum.” 


— Keep’Em Flying ~ 


223,500 Aircraft 
Workers in August 


The aircraft industry in August em- 
ployed 223,500 workers, a gain of 19,700 
over the July figure, according to esti- 
mates of the Department of Labor. 

The August index number of aircraft 
employment was 7,983.9 percent of the 
1923-25 average. This compares with 
7,280 percent in July of this year and 
3,478.6 percent in August 1940. The in- 
dex number of aircraft pay rolls was 
poe 8 percent in August 1941, as 

zainst 9,077.7 percent in the preceding 
wor and 3,727.4 in August 1940. 


— Keep’Em Flying ~ : 


Recognized Dealers 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
announced the addition of the following 
to the list of dealers authorized to sell 
charts: 

Parkersburg Flying Service and Aviation 
chool, Inc., Stewart Airport, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

The address of the Airmen’s Specialty 
Co., recognized dealer formerly at 
Wink, Tex., has been changed to Ard- 
more, Okla. 
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For tHe Pertop SerreMBer 15-30, 1941 
ORDERS bama permission to intervene in the pro- OrpeR No. 1250____- September 17, 1941 


Orper No. 1240__-._-__September 16, 1941 


Amended the order, as amended (Se- 
rial Nos. 244 and 875) instituting a gen- 
eral investigation and hearing in the 
matter of contracts between Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., and various air 
carriers, so as to include additional con- 
tracts entered into by Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and All American Aviation, 
Ine., and Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Orper No. 1241__--- 


Consolidated into one proceeding for 
the purpose of hearing the various appli- 
cations for certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity and amendments of 
certificates of Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways, Ine., Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc., Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines Corporation, and Seaboard 
Airways, Inc. 


September 16, 1941 


OrpeR No. 1242 

Granted the City of Columbia, 8. C., 
permission to intervene in the applica- 
tions of Canadian-Colonial Airways, 
Ine., Eastern Air Lines, Inc., National 
Airlines, Inc., Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, Inc., and Seaboard Airways, Inc., 
for certificates of public convenience 
and necessity and amendments of cer- 
tificates. 


Orpver No. 1243__._.__September 16, 1941 


Granted Delta Air Corporation per- 
mission to intervene in the procecding 
outlined in order, Serial No. 1242. 


.___September 16, 1941 


Orper No. 1244______ September 16, 1941 


Granted Pan American Airways, Inc., 
permission to intervene in the proceed- 
ing outlined in order, Serial No. 1242. 


Orper No. 1245___-_- September 16, 1941 


Granted Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., permission to intervene in the 
proceeding outlined in order, Serial No. 
1242. 


Orprer No. 1246___--_- September 16, 1941 


Granted Atlantic Coastal Cities Air 
Service Association permission to inter- 
vene in the proceeding outlined in order, 
Serial No. 1242. 


Orprr No. 1247______ September 16, 1941 


Granted Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co., Atlanta & West Point Railroad 
Co., and the Western Railway of Ala- 
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ceeding outlined in order, Serial No. 
1242. 


Orper No. 1248___-___September 17, 1941 


Suspended for a period of 60 days and 
thereafter for 120 days insofar as it 
authorizes the carriage of passengers, 
private pilot certificate No. 67583, held 
by Elbert Loid Mutzig, Claremore, Okla., 
for carrying passengers for hire in vio- 
lation of the Civil Air Regulations. 





Two Opinions Available 


Two more opinions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board are now avail- 
able in printed form as advance 
sheets. They are Opinion No. 31, 
Docket No. 513, NorTHEAsT AIR- 
LINES, INC.—AMENDMENT OF CERTI- 
FICATE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND 
NECESSITY, and Opinion No. 35. 
Docket No. 550, PENNSYLVANIA-CEN 
TRAL AIRLINES CORPORATION.—CERT: 
FICATE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND 
NECESSITY. 

These are the 28th and 29th opin- 
ions, respectively, to be made avail- 
able in printed form. The last one 
was Opinion No. 27. When the in- 
tervening opinions, Nos. 28, 29, 30, 
32, 33, and 34, are available, notice 
will be carried in the Civil Aero- 
nauties Journal. 

Copies of Opinion No. 31 and 
Opinion No. 35 may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each. 
Include opinion serial number, 
docket number, and title when or- 
dering. 





OrvER No. 1249____-- September 17, 1941 


Granted petition of Continental Air 
Lines, Inc., to inaugurate scheduled air 
transportation between Wichita, Kans., 
and Tulsa, Okla., which service had 
been authorized but the effective date 
postponed by order, Serial No. 1106. 


Approved the interlocking relation- 
ships contained in the application of 
Ralph S. Damon and American Airlines, 
Ine. 


OrvER No. 1251______September 17, 1941 


Reissued the certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity held by Pan 
American Airways Co. (Nev.) to Pan 
American Airways, Inc. 


OrvER No, 1252____.__September 19, 1941 


Consolidated for the purpose of hear- 
ing the petition of Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Inc., for an order fixing and 
determining the fair and reasonable rate 
of compensation for the transportation 
of mail between Guayaquil and Loja, 
Ecuador, and between Oruro, Bolivia, 
and Corumba, Brazil, with the proceed- 
ing instituted in the matter of the com- 
pensation being paid to Pan American 
Airways, Inc., Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways, Inc., and Uraba, Medellin, and 
Central Airways, Inc. 


Orper No. 1253_----- September 19, 1941 


Dismissed the application for approval 
of interlocking relationships of A. Felix 
DuPont, Jr., All American Aviation, 
Ine., and American Export Airlines, Inc. 


Orper No. 1254__~_-_- September 19, 1941 


Approved interlocking relationships 
contained in the application of Pan 
American Airways, Inc., Pan American 
Airways Co. (Del.), and Pan American 
Airways Corporation. 


OrpER No. 1255__---~- September 20, 1941 


Granted Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines Corporation permission to inaugu- 
rate service to Greensboro, N. C., 
through the use of the Winston-Salem 
Airport at Winston Salem, N. C., on 
route No, 51, on September 21, 1941. 


Orper No. 1256______ September 23, 1941 


Suspended for 60 days private pilot 
certificate No. 69424, held by Jack O. 
Vivirito, Chicago, Ill., for falsifying in 
his log book his solo flying time records, 
in violation of the Civil Air Regulations. 


Orper No. 1257--_------ August 13, 1941 


Denied the application of Canadian 
Colonial Airways, Ltd., for a foreign air 
carrier permit for foreign air transpor- 
tation of persons, property, mail and 
Canadian mail between Montreal, Prov- 
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ince of Quebec, Canada, and New York, 
N. Y. (opinion and order—Docket No. 
44-402(C)-1). (Signed by the Presi- 
dent September 22, 1941.) 


ORDER No. 1258_-_---- September 23, 1941 


Granted Western Air Lines, Inc., per- 
mission to intervene in the application 
of United Air Lines Transport Corpora- 
tion for amendment of its existing cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity for Route No, 11 so as to in- 
clude Long Beach, Calif., as an inter- 
mediate stop. 


OrvER No. 1259______ September 23, 1941 


Granted Pan American Airways, Inc., 
permission to intervene in the applica- 
tion of TACA, S. A., for a foreign air 
carrier permit authorizing scheduled air 
transportation between San Jose, Costa 
Rica, and Cristobal and/or Balboa, C. Z. 


ORDER No. 1260 September 28, 1941 


Granted Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., 
permission to intervene in the applica- 
tions of National Airlines, Ine., Delta 
Air Corporation, Braniff Airways, Inc., 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., and Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines, Inc., for certificates 
and amendment of certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing 
air transportation between New Or- 
leans, La., and Fort Worth-Dallas, Tex. 


ORDER No. 1261 September 28, 1941 


Granted Eastern Air Lines, Inc., per- 
mission fo intervene in the application 
of American Airlines, Inc., for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing foreign air transportation 
between the respective terminal points 
El Paso and Fort Worth-Dallas, Tex., 
and the terminal point Mexico City, 
Mexico. 


ORDER No. 1262 __September 23, 1941 


Granted Braniff Airways, Inc., per- 
mission to intervene in the application 
of American Airlines, Inc., for a certifi- 
eate of public convenience and neces- 
sity authorizing foreign air transporta- 
tion. 


OrpvER No. 1263____-._September 23, 1941 


Granted Pan American Airways, Inc., 
permission to intervene in the applica- 
tion of American Airlines, Ine., for a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity authorizing foreign air trans- 
portation. 


ORDER No. 1264__-_--- September 23, 1941 


Revoked student pilot certificate No. 
S-187568, held by Dayton Walter John- 
son, of Aynor, S. C., for carrying a 
passenger other than a certificated in- 
structor and other violations of the 
Civil Air Regulations (opinion and 
order). 


ORDER No. 1265- September 23, 1941 


Suspended for 60 days, commercial 
pilot certificate No. 1199, held by Hugh 
C. Robbins, for piloting an aircraft at 
an altitude of less than 500 feet and 
closer than 500 feet to other aircraft in 
flight on a civil airway, in violation of 
the Civil Air Regulations (opinion and 
order). 


OCTOBER 15, 1941 


OrDER No. 1266 September 30, 1941 


Granted application of United Air 
Lines Transport Corporation for amend- 
ment of its certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity for routes Nos. 
1 and 12 so as to consolidate such routes 
into one route subject to certain limita- 
tions (opinion and order). 


Orpver No. 1267____--September 25, 1941 


Revoked private pilot certificate No. 
39913 held by Charles W. Warwick for 
piloting an aircraft in a control zone 
after sunset without navigation lights 
or radio equipment in operating condi- 
tion and other violations of the Civil 
Air Regulations. 


Orpver No. 1268___..__September 27, 1941 


Granted Continental Air Lines, Inc., 
permission to inaugurate nonstop serv- 
ice between Pueblo, Colo., and Hutchin- 
son, Kans., points on route No. 43, on 
September 28, 1941. 


ORDER No. 1269 ___.September 29, 1941 


Adopted a supplemental order, amend- 
ing orders Nos. 635, 731, and 910, fixing 
and determining the fair and reasonable 
rates of compensation for the transpor- 
tation of mail by aircraft over routes 
Nos. 1, 11, and 12, by United Air Lines 
Transport Corporation (opinion and or- 
der—Docket No. 16-406(A)-1). 


_September 29, 1941 


txempted Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways, Inc., from the provisions of sec- 
tion 401 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1988, as amended, insofar as the 
provisions of said section would other- 
wise prohibit Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways, Inc., from engaging in air trans- 
portation of persons, property, and mail 
to and from Glens Falls, N. Y., during 
the period from October 1, 1941, to and 
including November 30, 1941. 


Orver No. 1271____-- September 29, 1941 


Adopted an order fixing and deter- 
mining the fair and reasonable rates of 
compensation to be paid All American 
Aviation, Inc., for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft over route No. 49 
(opinion and order—Docket No. 518). 


___._September 30, 1941 


Suspended for 6 months private pilot 
certificate No. 44846, held by Adele 
Verna Schaefer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for 
piloting an aircraft carrying a passen- 
ger when said aircraft was not in con- 
tion for safe operation because of dam- 
age received in an accident, in violation 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 


ORDER No. 1273____.__September 30, 1941 


Suspended for 30 days student pilot 
certificate No. S—160536, held by Donald 
A. Fulton, Manhattan, Kans., for pilot- 
ing an aircraft on a cross-country flight, 
outside an area within a 50-mile radius 
of his instructor’s operating base, in 
violation of the Civil Air Regulations. 


Orper No. 1274____ September 30, 1941 


Approved modifications of an agree- 
ment (contract C. A. B. No. 102-A) be- 


OrvER No. 1270_- 


OrpER No. 1272_ 


tween United Air Lines Transport Cor- 
poration and Western Air Lines, Inc., 
relating to an interchange of sleeper 
airplanes at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Orver No. 1275__.. September 30, 1941 


Granted petition of the City of To- 
peka, Kans., for leave to intervene in 
the matter of the applications of Conti- 
nental Air Lines, Inc., United Air Lines 
Transport Corporation, Braniff Air- 
ways, Inec., and Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. 


OrperR No. 1276___._ September 30, 1941 


Granted petition of the City and 
County of Denver, Colo., for leave to 
intervene in the matter of the applica- 
tions of Continental Air Lines,’ Inc., 
United Air Lines Transport Corpora- 
tion, Braniff Airways, Inc., and Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., for a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. 


OrpveR No. 1277____ September 30, 1941 


Granted petition of the City of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for leave to intervene in 
the matter of the applications of Con- 
tinental Air Lines, Ine., United Air 
Lines Transport Corporation, Braniff 
Airways, Ine., and Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. 


OrpER No, 1278___._ September 30, 1941 


Granted petition of the City of Sa- 
lina, Kans., for leave to intervene in 
the matter of the applications of Con- 
tinental Air Lines, Ine., United Air 
Lines, Transport Corporation, Braniff 
Airways, Inc., and Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. 


OrpveR No. 1279_-__ September 30, 1941 


Granted petition of American Air- 
lines Inc., for leave to intervene in the 
matter of the applications of Cana- 
dian Colonial Airways, Inc., Eastern 
Air Lines, Ine., National Airlines, Inc., 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corpora- 
tion, and Seaboard Airways, Inc., for 
certificates of public convenience and 
necessity and amendments of certifi- 
cates. 


OrpER No. 1280______September 30, 1941 


Amended Order Serial No. 685, as 
amended, exempting Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc., from certain provisions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act insofar as 
they would prohibit it from substituting 
Balboa, C. Z., for the terminal point 
Cristobal, C. Z., so as to continue said 
order in effect indefinitely. 


ORDER No. 1281_____ September 30, 1941 


Amended Order Serial No. 684, as 
amended, exempting Pan American- 
Grace Airways, Inc., from certain pro- 
visions of the Civil Aeronautics Act in- 
sofar as they would prohibit it from 
rendering scheduled air transportation 
to Balboa, C. Z., so as to continue said 
order in effect indefinitely. 
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REGULATIONS 


REGULATION No. 186_ 


Repealed Regulation 
requiring compliance with Operation 
Specifications. Full text follows: 

Regulation designated Serial No. 16, re- 
quiring compliance with operation specifica- 
tions, adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority May 19, 1939, and amended June 25, 
1940, and July 9, 1940, is hereby repealed. 


REGULATION No. 187 September 30, 1941 


Adopted Amendment No. 131 of Civil 
Air Regulations, providing for a new 
Part 01 of the CAR, AIRworTHINESS 
CERTIFICATES, to become effective No- 
vember 1. Space limitations prohibit 
carrying the full text of the new part 
here. Copies can be obtained from the 
Publications and Statistics Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


_September 30, 1941 
Serial No. 16, 


REGULATION No. 188__ September 30, 1941 


Adopted special regulation applicable 
to air carrier aircraft taking-off from 
the Washington National Airport. Text 
of regulation follows: 


Notwithstanding the 
61.7209 of the 
earrier aircraft 


provisions of section 
Civil Air Regulations, air 
operated in scheduled air 
transportation taking-off from the Wash- 
ington National Airport may be banked when 
an altitude not lower than 300 feet has been 
attained and the aircraft has passed over 
the boundaries of the Washington National 
Airport. 

REGULATION No. 189 September 30, 1941 

Adopted Amendment No. 132 of Civil 
Air Regulations, MAINTENANCE oF D1s- 
PATCHER QUALIFICATIONS, amending sec- 
tion 61.554. Full text follows: 

Effective October 1, 1941, Part 61 of the 
Civil Air Regulations is amended by amend- 
ing section 61.554 to read as follows: 

“61.554. Maintenance of qualifications.— 
Each dispatcher listed in the air carrier 
airmen competency letter shall maintain 
his familiarity with the route or routes 
on which he dispatches air carrier aircraft 
in scheduled oper: itions Lone with the items 
~ forth in section 61.55301 through section 

55316." 
REGULATION No. 190 September 30, 1941 

Adopted Amendment No. 133 of Civil 
Air Regulations, Atk CARRIER OPERA- 
TIONS OUTSIDE THE CONTINENTAL LIMITS 
OF THE UNITED STATES EXCEPTED FRoM 
Part 40. Full text follows: 

Effective October 1, 1941, Part 40 of the 
o- Air Regulations is amended as follows: 

By striking the word “(INTERSTATE)” 
ime the title of Part 40. 

2. By striking the phrase “interstate and 
intraterritorial air transportation” from 
section 40.0 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “interstate air transportation within 
the continental limits of the United States.’ : 

. By striking the word “(interstate)” from 
the ‘title of section 40.2 and by striking the 
phrase “interstate air transportation” “from 
that section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “interstate air transportation 
within the continental limits of the United 
States.” 

4. By striking the word “(interstate)” 
from the title of section 40.3 and by strik- 
ing the phrase “interstate air transportation” 
from that section and inserting in lieu there- 
of the phrase “interstate air transportation 
within the continental limits of the United 
ae 

By striking the title of section 40.4 and 
amending that section to read: 

(Unassigned. )” 

6. By striking the title of section 40.5 and 
amending that section to read: 

“40.5. (Unassigned.)” 
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7. By striking the phrase “§§ 40.2, 40.3, 
40.4 and 40.5” from section 40.60 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “§§ 40.2 and 40.3"; 
and by striking the phrases “interstate or 
intraterritorial air transportation, or both” 
in section 40.60 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “interstate air transportation 
—, the continental limits of the United 
States.” 

8. By amending the Table of Contents of 
Part 40 to conform with paragraphs Nos, 1 
through 7 of this amendment. 


REGULATION No. 191, September 30, 1941 


Adopted Amendment No. 134 of Civil 
Air Regulations, AtR CARRIER OPERA- 
TIONS OUTSIDE THE CONTINENTAL LIMITS 
OF THE UNITED STATES EXCEPTED FROM 
Part 60. Full text follows: 


Effective October 1, 1941, Part 61 of the 
Civil Air Regulations is amended as follows: 

1. By striking the word “(INTERSTATE)” 
from the title of Part 61. 

2. By striking the phrase “interstate air 
transportation” from section 61.0 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the phrase “interstate air 
transportation within the continental limits 
of the United States.” 

3. By amending section 61.00 except sub- 
pari a (a) and (b) to read as follows: 

Certificate required —No scheduled air 
earrier shall be operated in interstate air 
transportation within the continental limits 
of the United States for the carriage of 
mail, goods, or persons, or any combination 
thereof, unless—” 

By amending section 61.01 except sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b) to read as follows: 

“Violation of terms.—No scheduled air 
earrier shall be operated in interstate air 
transportation within the continental limits 
of the United States for the carriage of mail, 
goods, or persons, or any combination 
thereof, in violation of any of the terms, 
conditions, specifications, limitations, or 
other provisions—” 

5. By amending the Table of Contents of 
Part 61 to conform with paragraphs Nos. 1 
through 4 of this amendment. 





Accidents 
(Continued from page 259) 


part, to the susceptibility of the low- 
horsepowered engines stopping when 
idled. Landing accidents show a poor- 
er percentage for the first quarter of 
1941 over 1940, but few landing acci- 
dents are of a serious nature. 


Cause of Accidents—Table IV 


Per- 


| Per. 
ne cent! 


| cent ! 


Technique. -- . 2 . 3f 168 
Judgment__- 9 | .525 60 
Carelessness g . 76 
Structure _- 39]. 39 
Power plant -- 52 
Terrain. --- a pi. ja 
Weather. _- : 26 
Darkness - -- | 
Wind_. 14 
Other... = } Si. 27 











Total__ | 684 [328 | 516 


1 Percentage of total number of non-air carrier 


aircraft. 


In studying these accidents by causes 
it will be noted that the proportion of 
accidents caused by poor technique and 
poor judgment is slightly higher for 
1941 than for 1940. However, it is en- 
couraging to note the reduction in acci- 
dents which are caused by carelessness, 
structural failure, and terrain. Some 
of the apparent reduction in careless- 
ness is probably due to the fact that, as 
previously mentioned, the change in 


analysis has transferred a number of 
taxying accidents to mishaps. Since 
the proportion of carelessness is very 
high in these taxying mishaps, this 
change probably results in lowering 
somewhat the percentage of the care- 
lessness factor in accidents for the first 
quarter of 1941. 


Kind of Certificate—Table V 


1940 


Total 
certifi- | Percent 
sated Jan. | involved 
1940 


| Involved 
in acci- 
dents 


Student !____- 
Private 2__ 

Commercial - - 
Uncertificated 





41, 367 
13, 452 
8, 280 





Total__ 63, 099 | 








Total 
certifi- 
cated Jan. 
1, 1941 


Involved 
in acci- 
dents 


Percent 
involved 


91, 664 
47, 673 
10, 151 


Student ! 
Private__- 
Commercial ? 
Uncertificated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total. 149, 488 | 
! 


! Includes solo pilots. _ ' 
2 Does not include airline pilots. 


Table V shows the number of pilots in 
the various classifications who were in- 
volved in accidents and the total number 
of pilots certificated January 1, 1940, and 
1941. It will be noted that the percent- 
age of student pilots involved in acci- 
dents has been reduced by 50 percent. 
All classifications show a surprising re- 
duction. For example, out of about 120 
pilots, 1 was involved in an accident dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1940, but in 1941 
only 1 out of about 200 pilots met with 
an accident. 


Conclusion 


The first quarter report for nonair- 
sarrier accidents for 1941 shows a gen- 
eral reduction of accidents in proportion 
to the number of aircraft in use and, in 
particular, a very definite reduction in 
the potentially serious collision-in-the- 
air and spin-stall accidents. It also 
shows a marked reduction in accidents 
in proportion to the number of pilots. 
The number of uncertificated pilots in- 
volved in accidents has been reduced 
from 13 in 1940 to 8 in 1941. This may 
indicate a reduction in the number of 
uncertificated pilots who are flying. A 
very encouraging aspect of the first 
quarter report is the fact that violations 
of the Civil Air Regulations resulting in 
accidents were reduced from 45 in 1940 
to 29 in 1941. The improvement in 
safety is particularly commendable be- 
cause the number of pilots increased 
much faster than the number of air- 
craft; consequently the aircraft were 
flying more hours and receiving greater 
exposure to accident. 
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